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Memorial of the Monthly Meeting of New York 
respecting SAMUEL PARSONS. 

For the benefit of survivors, we are sometimes 
led to commemorate the lives of those who through 
devotedness to the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness in the earth, have walked uprightly before 
men, seeking after durable riches and a well- 
grounded hope of a happy immortality. 

The above reflections are induced by the re- 
moval from works to rewards of our much loved 
and highly valued friend, Samuel Parsons. He 
was the son of James and Mary Parsons, mem- 
bers of this Meeting,—was born on the 8th of 
Eighth month, 1774, and enjoyed the advantages 
of a religiously guarded education. He was re- 
markable, even in early childhood, for tenderness 
of spirit and correct deportment, and for dutiful 
and affectionate conduct to his friends and rela- 
tions. He refrained from the amusements 
common to that period of life, and was careful to 
avoid associating with such as were inclined to 
spend their hours in levity and folly. He very 
early submitted to the influence of the Spirit of 
Truth, as appears from his diary, which was com- 
menced about the nineteenth year of his age, and 
continued till within a few months of his decease. 
We make the following extracts: 

« Sixth month, 1795.—I view the youthful and 
the gay around me pursuing happiness in the 
crowds of business or the haunts of pleasure. I 
see many of my own age spend their hours in 
pleasure (falsely so called) too dearly bought by 
the sacrifice of peace of mind. There have been 
seasons in my life, when those things would have 
pleased, but they are no more. I now feel that 
something more is requisite to satisfy a reasoning 
mind—an immortal soul. There are seasons 
when the Divine Monitor speaks in a tone so 
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those who, in the hour of health, neglect the still 
small voice till disease approaches them; when 
placed on a languishing bed, misery and sorrow, 
= and regret are their portion. May these 

ours by timely reflection be averted—may I 
prepare in the bloom of youth for the approach 
of death; that so, when the inevitable hour ar- 
rives, I may sink into rest, in the sweet confidence 
that God is still gracious, and that his mercies 
fail not.” 

“ Kighth month, 8, 1795.—This is the anni- 
versary of my birth—on this day I attain the 
age of twenty-one years. On retrospection—I 
find that folly and weakness have prevailed; but 
let the past suffice. The present day calls loudly 
for a reformation. Since the last anniversary of 
my birth, many whom I have known, have been 
numbered with the dead, amongst whom an inti- 
mate of my own age claims most my sympathetic 
recollection. I believe it is designed by Almighty 
Wisdom that the removal of our friends should 
impress on our minds the prospect of death 
which amidst the bustle of business and the diesi- 
pation of gaiety is too seldom viewed but at a 
distance.” 

“Eighth month, 27.—The merciful visitation 
of the Father of All was extended to me in an 
unusual manner, and J felt a disposition wrought 
in me to devote my life to the service of m 
Creator. May I be favored with strength from 
on high to walk in the path that leads to peace 
and in meekness and humility pursue my journey 
through this vale of trial.” 

“Fourth month, 1796.—Animated by the 
hope of eternal peace, may I press forward 
through the varied tribulations of time with an 
eye turned to the Father of All, who can alone 
preserve in the hour of conflict, and shield from 
danger in the day of battle. Trust in the Lord 
O my soul, worship and adore Him, whose 
creative power hath formed thee, whose protecting 
arm sustaineth thee and supporteth thee.” . 

“ Ninth month, 1797.—The overshadowing in- 
fluence of Heavenly regard hath rested on my 
mind; and reflecting on the many dangers and 
sorrows that surround the traveller through this 
vale of trial, I have been bowed in supplication 
to the Father of all, that his paternal superin- 
tendence may not cease to direct me, and that in 
my passing through life, 1 may seek unto him 
for light to dispel my mental darkness, and to 
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enable me in every situation, to resign myself 
to His Holy will.” 

Continued memoranda show the operative 
power of Divine grace upon his mind, qualifying 
him for uniting with his friends in the support of 
our Christian testimonies, and for the various 
stations in society, which he has so usefully filled. 
He was early appointed to the important station 
of an overseer, which he acceptably filled for 
many years. 

In the year 1806, he was married to Mary 
Bowne, daughter of John and Anne Bowne, of 
Flushing, Long Island. This connection proved 
to be an union of spirit and of heart. The 
guarded religious education of their children was 
an united exercise, preferring their present good 
and everlasting welfare to the uncertain riches of 
a vain and fleeting world. 

Our dear friend continuing to walk in humility 
and godly fear, became “ quick of discernment,” 
and qualified to “ stand as a watchman upon the 
walls.” He was appointed to the station of 
elder about the thirty-fourth year of his age, con- 
cerning which he writes : 

“6th of Tenth month, 1808.—On being ap- 
pointed to the station of an elder in the church, 
my heart was bowed in a sense of the awfulness 
of the charge, and the great degree of circum- 
spection needful to walk answerably thereunto. 
O may I be enabled so to conduct, that no re- 
proach may be brought on the profession of the 
truth on my account; but that being called to 
this trust, and feeling the Divine anointing 
therein, I may live more and more detached from 
the world, and devote myself in singleness of 
heart to His cause—and be made willing to 
spend and be spent, to labor and travail, that the 
peculiar testimonies given us to bear, may be 
spread.” 

While endeavoring to fill up the measure of 
his allotment, his spirit was often baptized into 
suffering, with the suffering seed, and being 
livingly concerned for the prosperity of Zion, he 
became qualified to “speak a word in season,” 
and came forth in the ministry about the forty- 
first year of his age. Being careful in the exer- 
cise of his gift, he experienced an enlargement, 
becoming an acceptable minister of the Gospel ; 
and as an advocate for “that faith which was 
once delivered to the saints,” he was prepared to 
sound the alarm when innovations were made in 
vur borders, as will appear by the following ex- 
tracts : 

“Third month, 1821.—If we deny the eternity 
and infinite power of the Son of God, we cease to 
be Christians. We may be Unitarians—we may 
be Deists, and trust in the sufficiency of human 
reason. ‘ Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ.’ ” 

“Third month, 1826.—What a mercy it is to 
receive into our hearts, Christ as our Saviour and 
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Redeemer, nor only from the penalty but from 
the power of sin—to feel His spirit bearing wit- 
ness with our spirits, that we are His, and that 
we have taken Him to be our Saviour, and ac- 
knowledge Him to be indeed the Son of God 
with power.” 

He was qualified early to detect those unsound 
doctrines which had been extensively promul- 
gated in our Society. These views, so strikingly 
at variance with those held by our worthy prede- 
cessors in the truth,—our beloved friend found it 
his place to oppose, boldly maintaining the prin- 
ciples of our holy profession, and standing as in 
the gap, when disorder and misrule seemed likely 
to lay waste our solemn assemblies. He was 
clerk of the Yearly Meeting at the time of the 
separation in 1828, and the firmness and com- 
posure manifested by him on that trying occa- 
sion, tended greatly to strengthen the feeble and 
confirm the wavering. 

In pleading the cause of the oppressed people 
of color, or of the aborigines of our country, as 
well as on subjects relative to the support of our 
Christian Testimonies, he frequently attended the 
State and National Legislatures, where the Chris- 
tian virtues exemplified in his character, his 
modest and unassuming deportment, and the 
energies of a sound and well-regulated mind, 
endeared him to many not of our name. 

His intimate knowledge of the Discipline and 
History of our Society, aided in qualifying him 
for the important stations to which he was suc- 
cessively appointed in the church. He filled the 
station of clerk or assistant clerk to the Yearly 
Meeting for upwards of thirty years; and frem 
the thirty-third year of his age he was an active 
and useful member of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
and for many years served it very acceptably as 
clerk. 

A remarkable trait in his character was for- 
bearance and meekness under provocation, exem- 
plifying in his conduct the excellence of that 
precept, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thirst, give him drink.” The practical effects 
of his principles were strikingly evinced in acts 
of kindness to his fellow-men, without respect to 
color or profession. Possessing a comprehensive 
mind, he was qualified to administer counsel, and 
was often referred to as the friend of “ the widow 
and fatherless in their affliction.” Emphatically 
a peace-maker, he was frequently employed in 
the settlement of differences, where his sound dis- 
crimination and the sweetness of his dispositicn, 
enabled him to overcome difficulties apparently 
insuperable. He also spent much time in visiting 
the sick, to whom his sympathy and religious 
services were particularly consoling and edifying, 
tending to strengthen the faith and revive the 
hopes of the faint-hearted; and in his beneyo- 
lence was ever ready to promote acts of public 
and private charity, in which he spent much of 
his outward substance. We believe that few 
soliciting aid, ever went empty from his door. 
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Tn the daily perusal of the scriptures, we have 
reason to believe he found strength and en- 
couragement from early life. When placed at | 
the head of a family, it was his practice fre- 
quently to collect his children and those in his 
employ, for the purpose of religious reading, and 
to wait upon Him in whom are all our well- 
springs. During these seasons of retirement, his 
spirit was often bowed in supplication to the 
Throne of Mercy, and the wing of Ancient Good- 
ness was spread over tham. 

About three years before his decease, he met 
with a sore bereavement in the removal by death 
of his beloved wife. She was early and strongly 
attached to our religious doctrines and testi- 
monies, and successively filled the stations of | 
overseer and elder in the church. In the hope 
that the influence of a warmer climate would 
restore her declining health, she was removed to 
the West Indies, where she departed this life. 
In allusion to which he writes : 

“ About six o’clock, 16th of the First month, 
she began to breathe shorter and shorter, and 
thus continued until seven o’clock, when a slight 
muscular motion passed over her face—the seal 
was set, she ceased to breathe, and we were left 
to mourn by her side our sore bereavement, tem- 
pered with the submission to the Divine will 
which she had inculeated upon us—in the full | 


erence 
—— 


I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me.” His confidence 
in the promises of the Gospel, manifested during 
his last illness, when his mind was not affected 
by disease, was as the seal of a well-spent life. 
He died at the house of his son in New-York, 
whither he had gone for further medical advice, the 
20th of Eleventh month, 1841 ; and after a solemn 
opportunity, was interred from his own dwelling, 
the 23d of the same, in the family burying ground, 
by the remains of his beloved wife. His funeral 
was attended by a numerous concourse of people, 
of various classes and names in religion, who 
were desirous to unite with his family and friends 
in paying the last sad tribute of respect to one 


| whom they had loved in life, and mourned in 


death. 


PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 


When the close of life is brought into view 
by sickness or distress, we often hear people say, 
“T wish I was prepared to die.” But too fre- 
quently this wish is expressed in a way which 
denotes little idea of what a right preparation 
for death is. 

Great is the folly of those who live in sin, de- 
luding themselves with the thought that they 


faith that her purified spirit has entered into the | Will turn about at last, and settle their account 


mansions of eternal peace and joy.” 


with God, and thus prepare for death. They 


First month, 17th.—I bowed in prayer before | lose the greatest measure of happiness which can 
the Lord, renewedly offering up myself in dedica- possibly be enjoyed in this life, and put in immi- 


tion to His service, now that this strong tie to earth 
had, in His inscrutable wisdom, been broken ; de- 
siring to be weaned from the world, redeemed 
from its spirit, to consider it no longer my 
abiding place, but to devote all the little time | 
that remains to the service of the Lord.” 

From this period his mind seemed to be gra- 
dually loosening from the ties which bound him | 
to earth; yet being deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of his family, he strove for their sakes, to 
bear up under the afflictive dispensation. 

In the spring of 1841, he was attacked by | 





nent peril their prospect of happiness in the life 
to come. 

In order to arrive at correct views respecting 
preparation for death, let us consider the condi- 
tion of mind needful for the enjoyment of heaven. 
Let us remember, that God and Christ, and the 
holy angels, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect, constitute the company of heaven; and 
that our feelings and pleasures must be like 
theirs, if we would love this company and be 
happy amongst them. What then are the scrip- 
tural evidences of the existence of this love in 


erysipelas, which affected his head, and induced | our hearts? Our Saviour says, “ He that hath 
considerable depression of spirits. On one occa- | MY commandments, and keepeth them, he it is 
sion, when appearing to be much distressed, the that loveth me;” and he promises this blessed 
14th and 17th chapters of John were read to | return to such love; “He that loveth me shall 
him, and gradually an expression of sweet peace be loved of my F ather, and I will love him, and 
was spread over his countenance. At another | manifest myself to him. And again, “If a 
time when his children had been reading to him | man love me, he will keep my words; and my 
in the Scriptures, which were almost his only | Father will love him, and we will come unto him 
reading during his illness, he said, whatever of | and make our abode with him.” The apostle 
sorrow might be in store, it was a comfort to him | John also says, ‘ By this we know that we love 


to know that his children loved the Scriptures. 
He had many seasons of spiritual enjoyment ; 
and we are rejoiced in believing that he was 
often fayored with access to the Throne of Grace, 
being frequent in humble, fervent prayer for him- 
self and his family, also for the church, and its 
ministry especially ; and we doubt not he was at 
seasons enabled to adopt the language, “ Though 








the children of God, when we love God and keep 
his commandments;” and, “If we say we have 
fellowship with God and walk in darkness, we 
lie and do not the truth; but if we walk in the 
light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 


Great indeed is the claim which God has upon 
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our love. “As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked.” 
Ezek. xxxiii. 11. The goodness, mercy and 
long-suffering of God, are largely extended toward 
us, in order to draw forth our love unto him. 
He sent his beloved Son into the world to bless 
and to save us; and Christ has assured us, that 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life; for 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world; but that the world through him might 
be saved.” The apostle Paul also tells us, that 
“God commendeth his love toward us, in that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” . 

If therefore we would be rightly prepared for 
death, we ought not to be content with that im- 
perfect evidence of our love which is marked by 
cold, inconstant, unfaithful service. Let us re- 
member the declaration of our Saviour, “ Many 
that are first shall be last,” and that it applies 
to those who have been awakened to some sense 
of the sinfulness of sin, and who, it may be, have 
tasted of the goodness and mercy of God, in the 
evidence being given them by his Spirit, that 
their sins were blotted out for Jesus’ sake; but 
who from unwatchfulness have lost their first 
love, and who yet remain in a halting state, 
rather proving God’s long-suffering toward them, 
than giving evidence of their love to him, by 
keeping his commandments. 

There are others, and among them some who 
have had few advantages, or who have only been 
awakened at a late hour, who give evidence of 
the strength of their love to God, by forsaking 
their evil ways, and by keeping his command- 
ments. These are they who, by yielding their 
minds to the convictions of the Holy Spirit, 
have become deeply sensible of the sinfulness of 
sin, and of their own want of power to withstand 
temptation, or to work righteousness, in their 
own strength; and who are therefore instant in 
prayer to God for strength to walk acceptably 
before him. Such have faith in the power of 
God to enable them to keep his commandments, 
and in his willingness to help them for Jesus’ 
sake, deeply sensible as they may be of their own 
unworthiness. They rejoice in realizing the evi- 
dence of God’s love to them in the communion 
they hold with him, agreeably to the experience 
of the early Christians, as set forth by the apostle 
John, “ Hereby know we that we dwell in God and 
he in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit.” 
May we not believe that among these, there are 
of the last who shall be first in the kingdom of 
heaven? 

Vain indeed are all notions of settling an ac- 
count with God, by formal acts of self-denial or 
of assumed devotion, in the closing scenes of a 
life voluntarily spent in the service of the devil 
through sin. Truly enlightened Christians, in 
every stage of their progress, feel that they have 
nothing to offer of their own to make reconcilia- 


i i 


tion with God. If their sins be forgiven, it must 
be of the free mercy of God offered to mankind 
on repentance and faith in Jesus Christ, and for 
the sake of that great sacrifice which he made 
upon the cross, when he laid down his life an 
offering for the sins of the whole world. The 
true evidence that they accept this mercy is, that 
they strive, if life be prolonged, to love God and 
to keep his commandments. The happiness re- 
sulting from being reconciled to God through 
Jesus Christ, and of having his love shed abroad 
in the heart by the Holy Ghost, which he giveth 
to his reconciled children, must, like most other 
things, be experienced to be fully understood. 
It is nevertheless a reality of unspeakable value 
to those who possegs it, and better worth seeking 
after than anything else that is to be had in this 
life. Those who partake of its sweetness, are 
willing to follow Christ, denying themselves of 
all that is contrary to the will of God; they have 
also the evidence of their sins being forgiven 
them for Jesus’ sake, and a well-grounded hope 
of acceptance with God through him, when time 
to them shall be no longer. 

But if this blessed work of true preparation for 
death be not really carried on, and we rest in the 
vain notion of settling our account at last, and 
thus remain insensible of the love of God, it 
would have been better for us had we never been 
born. Having neglected the striving of the Holy 
Spirit, by which God has often reproved us fer 
sin, our time will have been wasted over self- 
gratification and worldly objects, and heaven will 
be lost tous. We shall be foend at last, not 
only without any preparation for death, but 
without any capacity for the enjoyment of heaven. 
Our ccndition will cnly fit us for the company of 
fallen spirits, or in other words, for the company 
of the devil and his angels, in the burning anguish 
consequcnt on having neglected the love of Gcd 
until the power of loving him was lost, and of 
having set our love on those things which, perishing 
with time, cannot be enjoyed in eternity. 

O, beware of slighting the love of God! Quench 
not the strivings of his Spirit. “There is for- 
giveness with him that he may be feared.” “ Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts; let him turn unto the Lord, 
and he will ive mercy upon him, and to our 
God, and he will abundantly pardon.” 0, cherish 
the love of Christ, who, in the greatness of his 
love, and in compassion to our fallen condition, 
left the glories of heaven, took upon him our 
nature, sympathized with our infirmities, and laid 
down his life a sacrifice for our sins; let us hold 
frequent communion of spirit with him, and 
prove our love by keeping his commandments. 
Then, though feeling unworthy of the least of the 
mercies of God, yet accepting them as being 
freely given to us for Jesus’ sake, we shall be 
prepared to live to his glory in this world: his 
peace will keep our hearts and minds amidst the 
trials of time, and at the end of our days, we 
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shall be found prepared to die, and to inherit 


everlasting happiness in the kingdom of heaven. 
English Tract. 








from Chambers’ Journal. 
WHY DOES THE CLOCK KEEP TIME? 


A pendulous body vibrates when it is suspended 
so that the centre of its mass is not placed directly 
under the point of suspension, because then the 
alternating influences of weight and velocity are 
constantly impressing it with motion. Weight 
carries it down as far as it can go towards the 
earth’s attraction ; acquired velocity then carries 
it onwards; but as the onward movement is con- 
strained to be upward against the direction of the 
earth’s attraction, that force antagonizes, and at 
last arrests it; for velocity flags when it has to 
drag its load up-hill, and soon gives over the ef- 
fort. The body swings down-hill with increasing 
rapidity, because weight and velocity are then 
both driving it; it swings up-hill with diminish- 
ing rapidity, because then weight is pulling it 
back in opposition to the force of velocity. Weight 
pulls first this way, then that way; velocity car- 
ries first this way, then that way; but the two 
powers do not act evenly and steadily together ; 
they now combine with, and now oppose each 
other; now increase their influence together, and 
now augment and diminish it inversely and alter- 
nately ; and so the suspended body is tossed back- 
wards and forwards between them, and made to 
perform its endless dance. 

It is related of Galileo, that he once stood watch- 
ing a swinging lamp, hung from the roof of the 
cathedral at Pisa, until he convinced himself that 
it performed its vibratory movement in the same 
time, whether the vibration was one of wide or of 
narrow span. This traditionary tale is most pro- 
bably correct in its main features; for the New- 
tons and Galileos of all ages do perceive great 
truths in occurrences that are as commonplace as 
the fall of an apple, or the disturbance of a hang- 
ing lamp. Trifles are full of meaning to them, 
because their minds are already prepared to ar- 
rive at certain conclusions by means of antece- 
dent reflections. Simple and familiar incidents, 
thus accidentally associated with the history of 
grand discoveries, are the channels through which 
the accumulating waters at length descend, rather 
than the rills which feed the swellings of their 
floods. The orchard at Woolsthorpe, and the 
cathedral at Pisa, were outlets of this kind, 
through which the pent-up tide of gathering 
knowledge burst. If they had never offered 
themselves, the laws of universal gravitation and 
isochronous vibration would still have reached the 
world. 

If the reader will hang up two equal weights 
upon nearly the same point of suspension, and by 
means of two strings of exactly the same length, 
he will have an apparatus at his command that 
will enable him to see, under even more favorable 
conditions, what Galileo saw in the cathedral at 
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Pisa. Upon drawing one of them aside one foot 
from the position of rest, and the other one yard, 
and then starting them off both together to vibrate 
backwards and forwards, he will observe that, al- 
though the second has a journey of two yards to 
accomplish, while the first has but a journey of 
two feet, the two will, nevertheless, come to the 
end at precisely the same instant. As the weights 
swing from side to side in successive oscillations, 
they will always present themselves together at 
the point which is the middle of their respective 
arcs, This is what is called isochronous* vibra- 
tion—the passing through unequal arcs in equal 
periods of time. 

At the first glance, this seems a very singular 
result. The careless observer naturally expects 
that a weight hung upon a string ought to take 
longer to move through a long are than through 


a short one, if impelled by the same force; but 


the subject appears in a different light upon more 
mature reflection ; for it is then seen, that the 
weight which performs the longer journey starts 
down the steeper declivity, and therefore acquires 
a greater velocity. A ball does not run down a 
steep hill and a more gently inclined one, at the 
same pace ; neither, therefore, will the suspended 
weight move down the steeper curve, and the less 
raised one, at equal rates. The weight which 
moves the fastest, of necessity gets through more 
space in a given period than its more leisurely 
companion does. The equality of the periods in 
which two weights vibrate, is perfect, so long as 
both the unequal arcs of motion are short ones 
when compared with the length of the suspended 
strings; but even when one of the ares is five 
times longer than the other, ten thousand vibra- 
tions will be completed before one weight is an 
entire stride in advance of the other; and even 
this small amount of difference is destroyed when 
the are in which the weights swing is a little flat- 
tened from the circular curve. 

But there is yet another surprise to be encoun- 
tered. Hang a weight of a pound upon one of 
the strings, and a weight of two pounds upon the 
other, and set them vibrating in arcs of unequal 
length as before, and still their motions will be 
found to be isochronous. Unequal weights, as 
well as equal ones, when hung on equal strings, 
will swing through ares of unequal length in equal 
periods of time. This seeming inconsistency also 
admits of a satisfactory explanation. It has been 
stated, that the motion of swinging bodies is 
caused by the earth’s attraction. But what are 





* It is proper to inform the unscientific reader, that 
this statement, thongh very nearly, is not strictly correct. 
Pendulums of equal lengths, vibrating in unequal ares, 
are not exactly isochronous. The mathematical expres- 
sion plainly indicates, that the time of vibration is slightly 
prolonged by increasing the length of the are. The time 
of vibration would be perfectly isochronous, if the pen- 
dulum could be made to vibrate in the are of a cycloid ; 
and this is intimated in a succeeding part of this essay, 
when the writer speaks of flattening the curve.—Eb. 
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the facts that are more particularly implied in thist ; rue of the motion of suspended ones, since the 


statement ? 


What discoveries does the philoso- | same terrestrial attraction causes both. There is 


phic inquirer make when he looks more narrowly | no reason why the two-pound weight in the ex- 


into it? 


For the sake of familiar illustration, | periment should vibrate quicker than the one- 


let it be imagined that a man stands at the top | pound weight, just as there is no reason why a 
of the Monument of London, with two leaden | two-ounce bullet should fall quicker than a one- 


bullets in his hands, each weighing an ounce, and 
that he drops these together. They go to the 
earth, because the earth’s mass draws them thither; 
and since the two bodies exactly resemble each 
other, and start at the same instant upon their 
descent, they must, of course, both strike the pave- 
ment beneath simultaneously. There can be no 
reason why one should get down before the other, 
for the same influence causes the fall of each. 
The entire mass of the huge earth attracts each 
bullet alike ; and the bullets, therefore, yield like | 
obedience to the influence, and fall together to the 
ground. 

But noy, suppose that the two bullets were to | 
be all at once fused into one, and that this com- 
bined mass were then dropped from the top of the 
Monument as a single bullet, would there then 
be any reason why the two ounces of lead should 
make a more rapid descent than they would have 
made while in separate halves? Clearly not. 
There is but the same earth to attract, and the 
same number of particles to be drawn in each 
case, and therefore the same result must ensue. 
Each particle still renders its own individual obe- 
dience, and makes its own independent fall, al- 
though joined cohesively to its neighbours. It is 
the mass of the attracting body, and not the mass 
of the attracted body, that determines the velo- 
city with which the latter moves. The greater 
mass of an attracted body expends its superior 
power, not in increasing its own rate of motion, 
but in pulling more energetically against the at- 
tracting mass. Every particle of matter when at 
rest, resists any attempt to impress it with mo- 
tion. The amount of this resistance is called its 
inertia. When many particles are united to- 
gether into one body, they not only, therefore, 
take to that body many points upon which the 
earth’s attraction can tell, but they also carry to 
it a like quantity of resistance or inertia, which 
must be overcome before any given extent of mo- 
tion can be produced. If the earth’s force be but 
just able to make particle 1 of any body go through 
200 inches in a second, it will also be but just 
able to make particles 2, 3, and 4, do the same; 
consequently, whether those particles be separate 
or combined together, their rate of travelling will 
be the same. Hence all bodies descend to the 
earth with exactly the same velocities, however 
different their natures may be in the matter of 
weight, always provided there be no retarding in- 
fluence to act unequally upon their different bulks 
and surfaces: It is well known that even a guinea 
and feather will fall together when the atmospheric 
resistance is removed from their path. 

The reader will now, of course, see that what 
is true of the motion of free bodies, must also be 


ounce bullet. Here, also, there are only the same 
number of terrestrial particles to act upon each 
separate particle of the two unequal weights. 
Hence it is, that the vibrations of unequal weights 
are isochronous when hung on strings of equal 
lengths. 

Thus far our dealings have been with what has 
seemed to be a very single-purposed and deter- 
mined agent. We have hung a weight upon a 
piece of string and set it swinging, and have then 
seen it persisting in making the same number of 
beats in the same period of time, whether we have 
given it a long journey or a short one to perform ; 
and also whether we have added to or taken from 
its mass. But now we enter upon altogether new 
relations with our little neophyte, and find that 
we have reached the limits of its patience. 

Take three pieces of string of unequal lengths, 
one being one foot long; the second four feet; 
and the third, nine feet. Hang them up by one 
extremity, and attach to each of the other ends a 
weight. Then start the three weights all off to- 
gether vibrating, and observe what happens. The 
several bodies do not now all vibrate in the same 
time, as in the previous experiments. By making 
the lengths of the strings unequal, we have intro- 
duced elements of discord into the company. The 
weight on the shortest string makes three jour- 
neys, and the weight on the next longest string 
makes two journeys, while the other is loitering 
through one. 

This discrepancy, again, is only what the be- 
haviour of the vibrating masses in the previous 
experiments should have taught the observer to 
anticipate. Each of the weights in this new ar- 
rangement of the strings, has to swing in the por- 
tion of a circle, which, if completed, would have 
a different dimension from the circles in which 
the other weights swing; the one on the longest 
string swings in the segment of a circle that 
would be eighteen feet across. The one on the 
shortest string swings in the segment of a circle 
that would be two feet across. Now, if these two 
weights be made to vibrate in ares that shall mea- 
sure exactly the twelfth part of the entire cireum- 
ference of their respective circles, then one will 
go backwards and forwards in a curved line only 
half a foot long, while the other will move in a 
line four feet and a half long. 

But both these weights, the one going upon the 
short journey, and the other upon the long, will 
start down exactly the same inclination or de- 
clivity. The reader will see that this must be the 
case, if he will draw two circles on paper round a 
common center, the one at the distance of one 
inch, and the other at the distance of nine inches. 
Having done this, let him cut a notch out of the 








paper, extending through both the circles to the 
center, and including a twelfth part, or thirty de- 
grees, of each between its converging sides. He 
will then observe, that the two arcs cut out by the 
notch are everywhere concentric with each other; 
therefore, their beginnings and endings are con- 
centric or inclined in exactly the same degree to 
a perpendicular crossing their centres. These 
concentric beginnings and endings represent cor- 
rectly the concentric directions ip which the 
swinging weights commence their downward 
movements. 
To be Continued, 





SOUTH AMERICA AND ITs RICHES. 


The interior of Brazil has long been known as 
one of the richest countries in South America, 
but the exclusive policy observed by the Govern- 
ment, almost equalling that of Japan, has pre- 
vented the world from benefiting by these rich 
resources. Immense treasures lie dormant and 
unprofitable, which commercial enterprise would 
soon turn to good account, if a more liberal po- 
licy were observed, the way thrown open to,the 
industrious and adventurous, and the inventions 
of the age—which have spread population over 
our own country, and opened thousands of miles 
of communication with the interior, were once 
introduced into that country. A short time since, 
application was made by the United States to 
Brazil, for permission to send a steamer up the 
Amazon to explore it, not for the benefit of the 
United States alone, but for the good of com- 
merece, science, and the world. Permission was 
refused. The consequence was, two officers of 
the Navy were ordered to cross over the Andes 
from Lima, and descend the Amazon as they 
might. One of these officers, (Lieut. Herndon) 
has just returned; and he gives in the National 
Intelligencer, a series of articles of much interest 
on the “ Amazon and the Atlantic slopes of South 
America.” 

In that part of Brazil which lies between the 
7th degree of latitude, South, and the Tropic of 
Capricorn, known as Malto Grosso, is a ridge of 
mountains rich in minerals and precious stones. 
The country is described as being diversified 
with pampas and beautiful groves, where the su- 
gar-cane, Indian corn, pulse, manice and cotton 
are largely cultivated, while ornamental woods 
which would possess immense value in the work- 
shops of the United States, are here used ordi- 
narily for fire-wood. ‘The town of Villa Maria 
is in the heart of what is known as the great Ipe- 
cacuanha region of Malto Grosso, which includes 
an area of some 3000 square miles. The crops 
are perennial, and fifteen pounds of it, which is 
bought in Rio at $8 per pound, may be gathered 
ina single day. The ordinary gathering is five 
pounds a day, by laborers getting about $f per 
month. It is estimated that from 1830 to 1837 
not less than 800,000 pounds of this drug were 
exported from this province to Rio. This abun- 
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dant supply brought down its price. This pro- 
duce is taken from the very banks of one of the 
noblest rivers in the world, and transported by 
mules for the distance of 1,200 miles to the sea 
coast, in spite of nature’s great highway. The 
[pecucuanha is found also in great abundance on 
the banks of the Vermillio, the Sepatuba, and 
the Catacal. Vanilla is also abundant. Its price 
when Castelnau was at Villa Maria, was 60 cents 
the pound. Cuyaba, is the capital of the pro- 
vince of Malto Grosso. It has a population of 
about 7,000, and carries on a brisk commerce 
with Rio by caravans numbering from 200 to 300 
mules each. ‘This commerce consists of hides, 
jaguar and deer-skins, gold-dust, diamonds, Ipe- 
cacuanha, and the like. The freight to Rio is 
almost $15 to the 100 lbs. The time occupied 
in the journey, going and returning, is twelve 
months. The introduction of steam would re- 
duce it to a period not much exceeding asmonth. 
Both the La Plata and the Amazon are the finest 
steamboat water-courses in the world. Yet so 
fearful is Brazil of intercourse which would re- 
veal the riches of the province, that she excludes 
from settlement and cultivation, from commerce 
and civilization, the finest country in the world 
—a country which is larger than the continent of 
Europe, and in which there is an everlasting 
harvest of the choicest fruits of the earth. 

Cuyaba is noted for its precious metals. On 
the head waters of the Cuyaba is the celebrated 
diamond district of Brazil. The description of it 
borders a little on the marvellous, These pre- 
cious jewels are found, the writer says, mixed 
with the earth, like gold in California. 

Just before Castelnau was there, a man plant- 
ing a post to which to tie his mule, found a dia- 
mond of nine carats. The children here wash 
the earth in the streets for gold, and diamonds 
are sometimes found in the crops of the fowls. 
A Spaniard, one Don Simon, with his slaves, 
washing on the Santa Anna during the dry season 
only, got in four years, 7900 carats of diamonds. 
Castelnau estimates the whole yield of diamonds 
from Brazil, to the end of 1849, at near $80,- 
000,000. Itis the mineral wealth of this water— 
shed between the La Plata and the Amazon, 
operating with its gold and its diamonds upon 
the cupidity of her counsellors, that has been the 
curse of Brazil. At first the diamonds belonged 
to the Crown, and no person was allowed to visit 
the diamond district unless under the strictest 
surveillance. Military posts were established 
throughout the whole region, to prevent people 
from gathering its mineral wealth. 

They get in this city, a drug from the Amazon 
called guarana, of which the consumption isenor- 
mous, and to which medicinal virtues the most 
astonishing are ascribed. The wide and profit- 
able field there is for the introduction of steam 
upon the great water-courses of the Amazon and 
La Platta may be inferred, from the fact that the 
rich province of Diamentino, carries on a direct 
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trade with Para, by the Arinas, the Tapajos, and STRATFORD, THE MURDERER. 
Amazon. The place of embarkation is ten| This poor criminal, in conversation with the 
leagues from the village, and the voyage up and | yentlemen who visited him for religious purposes 
down, thence to Para, occupies eight months. | on the day preceding his execution, attributed his 
The foreign merchandize which reaches Diamen- | fall to reading “ Paine’s Age of Reason,” as from 
tino by this route, is said to sell at an advance} that period he dated the evil change which took 
on the average, of 800 per cent- on its price in| place in his course of life. After his wife had 
Para; iron, in the province of Malto Grosso, sells | yisited him for the last time, he recollected that 
at $25 the 100 lbs. Sualt sells at $18 the 100 | a book, either of Carlile’s or Hone’s, was left in 
lbs ; flour at $10 per barrel. his house, and he sent a messenger to request 
Bolivia, the writer says, owns navigable streams | that it might be searched for and burnt.—Such 
which are tributary both to the Amazon and the | was the confession, and such the untimely end of 
La Plata. It is a wool-growing country, and | one of the followers of Paine, who himself, on his 
this Puna wool instead of going down the Ama-| death-bed, declared, “If ever the devil had an 
zon to the United States, has to go across the | agent upon earth, I have been one!” Exclaiming 
Andes to the Pacific to reach Boston by Cape} many times, in his extremity at last, “Oh, Lord 
Horn. It is from the Atlantic slopes of Bolivia | help me !—Oh, Christ help me !” 
that we get the bark for the manufacture of qui- Foreign Tract. 
nine. ‘The cinchona, or the Peruvian bark as it as ss ; 
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is called, is gathered there on those navigable wa- 


ter-courses of the Atlantic, and taken thence on ; ; 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 25, 1852. 
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the hacks of sheep and asses six hundred miles 
across the Andes to the Pacific. Two millions of 

dollars’ worth of this bark was gathered there , , 

the last year. This the writer considers a basis Our present number, though issued in the regular 
sufficient to support steam navigation on the | order of publication, and prepared without refer- 
Amazon. Bolivia has there a thrifty and indus- | ence to the date of its appearance, may perhaps 
| 


trious population of a million and a half, whose | be regarded by some of our readers as a Christ- 
commercial wants would be supplied by this new | mas present. Though the editor has been accus- 
route. Qne of her cities (Potosi) has been sup- | tomed, from an early period of life, in common 
plied with water, at the cost of $3,000,000 to | with the great mass of the Society to which he 
construct the works. ‘The productions of Bolivia belongs, to consider all days as equally good in the 
or sugar-cane, coffee, _ ene = tama-| Divine sight, and has, in consequence, always ab- 
SRG, Cottam, CHO SpONes, White ane yellow, 0) seined fom taking part in any of those celebra- 
bacco, indigo, maize, the cassada, dye-wood, cabi- | ,. : . ; 
, ] ae tions of particular days, which hold so conspicuous 
net-wood, gums, roots, barks, gold, silver and ae a 
diamonds. Since the discovery of the mines of | * place among most of our religious communities, 
Potosi there have been extracted from them not | *8 Well as in the circles of political life, he has no 
less than sixteen hundred millions of dollars ! | Uisposition to regard with feelings of unkindness 
The vein is said to be as rich now as ever it was; | any of those who, with honest and upright inten- 
but it is not worked for the want of mechanical | tions, distinguish by superior devotion this anni- 
force, such as steam and the facilities of com-| versary of the day on which the Saviour of men is 
merce alone can give. . 4 assumed to have been ushered into the world. 
So anxious is Bolivia for the introduction of} The people of Israel were unquestionably enjoin- 
- ar fo a: = “anan that she has of- | ed to commemorate their deliverance from Egyptian 
ered for it in fee simple 20,000 square miles of | bondage, and this commemoration was certainly 


her richest lands. The Bolivian government, it | . ; ; 
is believed, in the month of December next, will perpamuninety a scegereerian apts ar etait 


declare Exaltacion, on the Madeira, and Rezes, fal sememboanee of the. Divine goodness ant 
on the Beni—both tributaries of the Madeira, a| ™¢?cy manifested in their redemption from the 
branch of the Amazon—/ree ports to the com- | thraldom of Egypt. To distinguish that day, or any 
merce of the world ; and the sum of $10,000 will | of the seven immediately following it, by riot and 
be offered as reward to the first steamer that | dissipation, or in any other than a serious and re- 
shall arrive at either one of these places. The | ligious manner, would no doubt have been viewed 
design scems to be to organize a company for the | by a pious follower of Moses, as a gross perversion 
navigation of the rivers of South America, and to | of the institution, And, if under the Christian 
get the United States to force open the way | dispensation, in which the types and ceremonies of 
ome es a as ee ra rich PTO! the Mosaic code are swallowed up or fulfilled in 

uctions of that country.—Warly transcript. Christ, the Great Mediator of the New Covenant, 


any of the observances of the former dispensation, 








As time when past cannot be recalled, we should | or anything of a similar character, should be still 
be careful not to waste it while it is passing. maintained, it is certainly inconsistent with the 
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dignity and purity of the Christian profession to 
suffer them to fall below their prototypes in the 
Mosaic institutions. Now, is it not sorrowfully 
observable that many who assume the name and 
profession of Christianity, instead of devoting this 


day to a grateful remembrance and reverential | 


acknowledgment of the unspeakable blessings con- 
ferred upon man, by the coming of Christ in the 
flesh, use it rather as a time of relaxation from the 
usual vocations and ordinary duties of life, and an 
opportunity for pampering and stimulating the 
appetites and propensities which it is the duty of 
the Christian to regulate and control? 

Even among those who fully assent to the doc- 
trine that all days are equally good in the Divine 
sight, and that there is no religious obligation upon 
Christians to distinguish this from other days of 
the year, we may seriously ask whether there are 
not more than a few who make some difference 
between this day and others, in the supplies of the 
table, or in some other manner, in such way as to 
countenance the dissipated rather than the religious 
observance of the day. To such the Editor would 
say, in the spirit of kindness, while we feel our- 
selves absolved from the slavery of ceremonial 
observances, “Let us not use our liberty in such 
manner as to encourage the perversion of such ob- 
servances, to purposes worse than useless.” 


a 


Many of our readers, of the elder class, will 
doubtless remember the gospel labors in this coun- 
try of Susanna Bigg, known here as Susanna 
Horne, whose recent removal from works to rewards 
is announced in another column of the present 
number. Among the many valuable ministers from 
Great Britain, who, within the last fifty or sixty 
years, have acceptably visited the churches in this 
land, few, if any, have travelled among us with 
more general acceptance. The soundness and 
savour of her ministry, and the purity of her life, 
commended her to the various classes among whom 
she was engaged to labour. 

It is hoped that her surviving friends, among 
whom her protracted life was chiefly spent, and 
who were personal witnesses of her extensive and 
valuable services, will find themselves impelled to 
furnish a more particular account of her life and 
labours than we have yet received. 


The very brief notice of the confession of Strat- 
ford, the murderer, which appears in this number, 
may well awaken reflections of a serious nature. 
Many years ago, it was the lot of the Editor, in 
conjunction with some others, to be engaged in an 
effort to prevail upon a friend and acquaintance to 
take a stand against a practice into which he had 


unguardedly fallen, and which threatened the ruin 
of himself and his family—that of using, at times, 
strong drink to outrageous excess. He candidly 
acknowledged his errors and his weakness, and in 
the course of the interview, took a book froma 
closet, threw it on the lap of one of the company, 
and told us, it was that book which had brought 
him to the condition in which he then was. That 
book was Puine’s Age of Reason. 

Now, Paine has, probably, nowhere recommended 
murder or drunkenness; though he certainly en- 
couraged the latter vice by his example. But it 
may be questioned whether the recommendation of 
any vice which he could have named or described, 
with the most plausible arguments that could have 
been used, would be equally deleterious with the 
work which he produced. By labouring to under- 
mine and destroy the belief of his readers, parti- 
cularly the young, in the great and essential truths 
of Christianity, he has prepared the way for the 
admission of any and every vice to which external 
circumstances ornative propensities may lead. It is 
true that the experienced Christian, when unavoid- 
ably brought into contact with the arguments of 
Paine, or any of his class, finds them sufficiently 
shallow to excite his pity and disgust; yet such 
Christian will find no inclination to waste any 
portion of his time, unless for the sake of enlight- 
ening the minds of others, in unravelling their 
fallacies; but to the young and inexperienced, such 
writers are particularly dangerous. The youthful 
inquirer after the way of life and salvation, has 
need of all the strength which sound principles 
can afford to discover and escape the snares which 
the world and the propensities of our fallen nature 
are continually spreading in the way. But when 
the mind is contaminated with infidel principles, a 
ready excuse is furnished for the indulgence of 
every vicious inclination, and a plausible reply is 
given to those secret convictions, upon attention to 
which our safety in great measure depends. The 
youth who imbibes the principles of Paine has 
entered upon a downward path, which will lead 
him he knows not where. 





Marariep,—In this city, at Friends’ meeting- 
house, on Sixth and Noble streets, on 3d day, the 
14th inst., Joun J. Tompson, to Exizsetu H., 
daughter of Nathan Trotter. 





, At Friends’ meeting-house, East Vassal- 
borough, Maine, on the 17th of last month, Asa C, 
Tutte, of North Vassalborough, to Lypra M., 
daughter of the late Peter M. Stackpole. 





Dirv,—on the Ist of last month, of Typhoid and 
Lung fever, after an illness of three weeks, at the 
house of Henry W. Joy, Salem, Heury county, 
Iowa, Metinpa, daughter of Davis Pegg, in the 
23d year of her age, a member of Cherry Grove 
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Monthly Meeting, Randolph county, Indiana. She 
was mercifully enabled to give up all the things of 
this world in the hope of that which isto come. 


Diep, At her residence in this city, on the even- 
ing of the 19th of last month, Saran B., wife of 
Israel Cope, aged 75 years; a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. During an illness of great 
suffering from disease of the heart, which she was 
enabled to bear with unmurmuring patience, her 
mind was evidently supported by a tranquil reli- 
ance on the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. “Then are they glad because they be 


quiet; so he bringeth them unto their desired 
haven.” 


_ ——~, At Fallsington, Bucks co., Pa., on the 4th 
sey oe ne Crarke, a member of the North- 
em 


istrict Monthly Meeting, in th's city, in the 
83d year of her age. 


, Of Typhus fever, in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, on the 30th of 10th month last, in the 30ih 
yor of hisage, Tuomas Ex.ison, a worthy mem- 

er of Oswego Monthly Meeting, “N. Y. Though 
suddenly prostrated upon a dying bed, he spoke 


of his departure with resignation, expressing that he 
felt no desire to remain. 


—-, At the residence of her father, in Randolph 
county, N. C., on the 18th of 10th month last, 
Exizasetn, daughter of Nicholas Barker, in the 
23d year of her age; a member of Holly Spring 
Monthly Meeting. 








For Friends’ Review. 
SUSANNA BIGG. 


Intelligence is just received of the decease, at 
her residence, Tottenham, near London, of our be- 
loved friend Susanna Bice, (formerly Horne,) in 
the 86th year of her age. 

This dear friend was, from early life, a valued 
minister of the Society of Friends, sound, practical 
and persuasive in her ministry, clear in her testi- 
mony to the truth as it is in Jesus, and very exem- 
plary in her private walk. She labored much in 
the love of the Gospel in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in the year 1810, she came on a similar mission 
to America, where she travelled diligently and 
labored acceptably for more than two years and a 
half, making a general visit to Friends in this land. 
She visited all the families of Friends in this city, 
and, within one of the Monthly Meetings about 200 
families of disowned members. 

During the evening of her peculiarly unsullied 
life, her health had been infirm; yet such was 
the peaceful serenity of her spirit, that those who 
visited her apartment regarded her as a shock of 
corn fully ripe for the heavenly garner. 

A few days before her exit, she listened with 
much satisfaction to an epistle from the aged asso- 
ciate of her American pilgrimage, with whom the 
closest friendship had been maintained in the unity 
of the Spirit, saying, ‘“‘ Well, that’s very precious,”’ 
&c. The next day, being the 29th of 11th month, 
she heard with deep interest, (making striking re- 
marks,) the testimony of Purchase Mouthly Meet- 
ing concerning the beloved friend Abigail Mott. 
To her attendant she said, that she was ‘full of 
peace *?—that she “could not describe the unutter- 
able peace she felt.’? So heavenly, indeed, was the 
frame of her mind that those who were about her, 
felt that it would be selfish to wish her detention. 
On the 2d of the present month, a cherished friend 
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who was with her, writes, “ At half past two o’clock 
this morning, her purified spirit was released from 
the earthly tabernacle, to be forever with her Lord. 
Truly it may be said, she fell asleep in Jesus. Very 
sweetly and sofily was the last breath drawn ; no 
previous restlessness or struggle; all was peace, 
perfect peace, and confiding love.”’ 

How desirable the experience of an end like this, 
and what an incentive is presented to those who 
profess the same precious dith, to a like patient 
continuance in well-doing, and unfeigned Jove of 
the brethren,—that if they faint not, they may, like 
her, receive the end of their faith, even the salva- 
tion of their souls. W. 











MEMOIR OF W —. 


Chiefly collected from an account given by him- 
self, some years since. 








William S—— was born in the county of N , 
in the hamlet of W , in very humble cir- 
cumstances. 


He received little or no education ; 
for in those times, (now nearly a hundred years 
ago) there were not the advantages for the chil- 
dren of the poor that there now are. When he 
was old enough to labor for himself, he was em- 
ployed as a farm servant. Whilst in this situa- 
tion, and still quite young, he fell into the sad 
habit of drinking to excess: he continued this 
destructive course for some time, until at length 
the Almighty was pleased to warn him in a dream 
of the danger of so great wickedness. We read 
in the Scriptures, that God sometimes reveals 
Himself to man in a dream or vision. “ For 
God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth 
it not. In a dream, in a vision of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon man in slumbering 
upon his bed; then he openeth the ears of 
men, and sealeth their instructions.” Job, 33d 
chapter, 14, 15, 16 verses. One night poor W. 
8. dreamed he was in the place of torment, 
and looking round to observe the various punish- 
ments inflicted, he saw some people standing on a 
low form, to whom a person came every quarter 
of an hour, and administered some liquid which 
they were compelled todrink. After swallowing 
these potions he saw they were thrown into 
dreadful agonies. Shocked and affrighted at this 
sight, he enquired what it was that they were thus 
forced to swallow; to which the person who gave 
it them replied, that it was a pint of boiling lead, 
and that this was the portion of drunkards. 
Upon this he awoke, so terrified, that he deter- 
mined never again to be guilty of this crime, 
and he was strengthened to keep this resolution 
inviolably. 

But now the great enemy, unwilling to lose 
this object of his pursuit, offered a fresh tempta- 
tion, into which W. § fell, that of swearing, 
and the use of improper language, which he 
carried to a fearful length, so that no oath was 
too dreadful for him to utter. At last, this new 
and favorite sin took such firm hold of him, that 
he hardly spoke without an oath accompanying 
his words. In the same village lived a woman, 
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also noted for her wicked and filthy conversation. 
One day she heard W. S , as he passed her 
door, utter such awful language, that she felt 
compelled to tell him, it was not fit for any human 
being to hear, much less to use. This struck him 
forcibly ; and he thought it must be bad indeed for 
a character so abandoned as this woman, to notice 
and reprove, and he resolved immediately to 
leave this vice too. He had naturally a very 
strong, though uncultivated mind, and we cannot 
doubt he received strength from above to keep 
this determination, for he was never again heard 
toswear. A fresh temptation now assailed him : he 
again fell, and William S became a notorious 
liar, so that few people believed his word. 
Whilst running this race of sin, a public meeting 
was held at W by some members of the Society 
of Friends, and W. S was amongst those who 
attended. A member of the meeting astonished to 
see one so wicked come in, exclaimed loud enough 
for William to hear, “ what! lying Will come to 
Friends’ meeting?” It immediately flashed upon 
his mind how very degraded he must be, to have 
obtained so opprobrious an epithet, and again he 
resolved to amend : it now seemed a8 though the 
axe was laid to the root of the corrupt tree, and 

















he was shown that all unrighteousness is sin, of 


whatever kind it may be. 

At this distance of time we have no means of as- 
certaining through what conflicts of soul, and deep 
exercises of spirit, he passed, before he became a 


meek and humble follower of a crucified, but | 


risen Lord; it was however evident from his sub- 
sequent circumspect walk in life, that he had in 
his own experience witnessed the washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghost, to 
work in him a deep and lasting conviction of, 
and a thorough heartfelt repentance for sin. He 
now regularly attended the meetings of Friends 
held at W , and after a time he requested mem- 
bership. It seems that this was quite an unex- 
pected occurrence to his friends, who could hardly 
have been acquainted with the deep inward work 
which had been carried on in his soul, as they, re- 
curring to his past life, questioned whether he were 
really aware of the importance of the step: and 
one of the Friends appointed to examine into his 
case, asked him if he still believed his having 
made application, was right for him? To which 
aftera short pause William § simply replied, I 
think I know my Master’s voice. After a further 
time of trial, during which he plainly testified 
by his conduct that he had indeed witnessed a 
death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteous- 
ness, W.S was received as a member of our 
religious Society. Until the period of his conver- 
sion William S was merely a laboring man, 
but now he was blessed in basket and store, and 
he soon saved sufficient to hire a small farm of 
10 acres, upon which he brought up a family of 
four children. Although in such moderate circum- 
stances, W.S and his wife were diligent at- 
tenders of their Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. 
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One day, as they were going to N , to at- 
tend their Quarterly Meeting, Mary S——, who 
was a very managing woman, gave way to numer- 
ous doubts and fears lest all things should not go 
on well during their absence, and she began thus 
to interrogate her husband. “ My dear, were the 
calves foddered?” <‘ Yes,’ was his only reply; 
“« My dear were the cattle attended to?” ‘ Yes.’ 
“Were the pigs fed?” ‘My dear,” replied 
W.8 , “TL have no calves, cattle, or pigs now, 
they are all left behind. I am going to Quar- 
terly Meeting.” In a few years by his frugality 
he accumulated £50; quite a fortune for a man 
in his station of life. 

One of his neighbors becoming acquainted with 
the circumstance, requested the loan of the sum, 
and W.S. 
charity, and suspecting nothing, agreed to lend 
him the whole. As however might be expected, 
the £50 were lost. When his friends acciden- 
tally heard of this loss, some of the most wealthy 
amongst them united to collect the sum, and one 
of them was deputed to hand it to W. § , but 
to his great surprise, instead of the money being re- 
ceived with pleasure, William thanked him very 
cordially for his and his friends’ intended kind- 
ness, but entirely declined accepting their present, 
saying, respecting his loss, “It was the very 
best thing his Good Master could have done for 
him; for he was beginning to get proud and high 
with his riches.’ When his family were old 
enough to assist their father by working for 
themselves, W. S—— and his wife placed their 
eldest daughter as servant, in a family residing 
near them. After she had been some time in 
her situation, she returned one day to see her 
parents, and her father saw with sorrow that 
she had departed from the simplicity of appear- 
ance in which he had trained her up; still he 
thought he could not spoil the pleasure of her 
visit, by reproving her as he thought he ought to 
do, and he so far gave way to these reasonings 
of parental affection, that he allowed Jane again 
to leaye home, without saying any thing to her 
of the sin of having thus yielded to the tempta- 
tion of the enemy of her soul’s peace. For this act 
of unfaithfulness William § now continually 
felt the correction of his inward monitor, which 
caused him to go mourning on his way; never- 
theless, he endeavored to convince himself that 
his motive was sufficiently good to excuse this 
omission of duty ; but it was all in vain. About 
this time a public meeting was again held at 
W ,and William S—— was selected as a 
very suitable person to aid in the preparation for 
the meeting, and the invitation of the people to 
it. Still, as the time appointed for the meeting 
drew near, he so much feared the reproof he 
should probably receive there, that he thought 
he would avoid this by not entering the house, 
but that he would stand outside and invite the 
people in. But he could not hide himself from 
the presence of the Lord. One of the Friends 

















believing it would be an act of, 
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on whose account the meeting had been appointed, 
rose, and was led to express himself nearly as fol- 
lows. That he believed there was an individual 
then present, who was endeavoring to shun the 
cross, and to stifle the convictions of conscience, 
so much that he feared to assemble with his 
friends; adding, in a voice loud enough for W. 
S to hear, “thou art even such an one as 
art standing outside the door.” The foregoing 
narrative was related by him to —— whilst on a 
visit to a relative residing near W. § 

At the time of this recital, the infirmities of 
age had weakened his hitherto strong frame, and 
he was a feeble old man in body, but bright and 
lively in soul. 

He experienced indeed the fulfilment of that 
blessed promise: “ At evening time there shall 
be light;” and he was gathered to his rest in a 
good old age, being upwards of 90, like a shock 
of corn fully ripe and prepared for the heavenly 
garner.—Copied E. J. C. 

Eleventh Month, 10th, 1851. 


PARTAKERS OF OTHER MEN’S SINS. 

We may do this by receiving temporal profit 
JSrom their commission, knowing that that profit 
arises from that commission. 

There can be no doubt as to the applicability 
of :his principle in many cases. For instance, it 
is an acknowledged maxim, that “ the receiver is 
as bad as the thief.” It will be admitted that a 
partner in any business, winking at the deceitful 
dealing of another partner, or a master acting a 
similar part towards his servants, because he was 
deriving profit from their conduct, would make 
him a partaker in the sin. The same would hold 
trae if a merchant were permitting his salesman 
to dispose of goods above their value, or to re- 
present them as better than they really were, in 
order to get a larger profit from them. The of- 
fice-bearers in a Christian church would be parti- 
cipators in the guilt of a rich man, if they were to 
pass over his sin, lest he should take offence and 
withdraw his support. Whenever any sin is com- 
mitted in any way, and any one connives at it for 
the sake of the temporal profit he is to get from 
it, he who does so is a partaker of the sin. It mat- 
ters not to the application of the principle, whe- 
ther the consequence has been immediate or more 
remote, whether the individual be the direct agent, 
or have others under him, whether he himself is 
occupied in that which ultimately leads to the sin, 
or has his capital embarked in it—all that is ne- 
cessary to our present point is, that sin is com- 
mitted, that he derives gain from its commission, 
and that he /nows of the existence of the sin, and 
is aware that the gain results from it. In such 
a case he is necessarily a partaker of the sin. 

Still further; supposing that something is made, 
or sold, or given, which is not abstractly by itself 
bad, which may be useful for some purposes, and 
of which it is true, that it is only the abuse of it 
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which is sinful, yet if it be known that that which 
is made, or sold, or given is likely, very likely, to 
lead to sin, and to be sinfully used—that it has, 
to a large extent, been turned to a sinful purpose 
in the past; that it is so still, and that there can 
be no doubt of being so in the future ; and if, for 
the sake of gain, that thing is made, or sold, or 
given, with all this clear and evident, can the per- 
son making, selling, or giving, be freed from be- 
ing a partaker of the sins of those who use it for 
such a purpose? Would not this hold, if he who 
made, or sold, or gave the article, made, or sold, 
or gave it to one by whom he was sure it would 
be turned to a sinful end? and if his making, or 
selling, or giving for the sake of gain, in these 
circumstances, would make him a partaker of the 
sin, would not such be the case also, if he could 
look into the future, and could trace its his- 
tory, and could distinctly see the individual in- 
stances of sin to which it would lead? but what 
difference as to his responsibility and being a 
partaker of the sin would there be, if, while he 
could not point out the particular cases, he had 
certainty that such should be done—as great cer- 
tainty as if he were possessed of prophetic vision, 
or had the very persons present before him ? 
Now, readers, we ask you to apply these princi- 
ples to the making, selling, and giving of intoxi- 
cating drinks for the sake of gain; and having 
done so, to pronounce whether such making, sell- 
ing, or giving for such a purpose involves in the 
sin of the intemperance which so widely prevails, 
him who, for worldly profit, makes, sells, or gives 
these drinks? Is your answer in the negative, and 
is it to the effect, that it is not the use, but the 
abuse of those drinks which leads to the sin ; that 
he who, either directly or indirectly makes, or 
sells, or gives them for temporal gain, is not re- 
sponsible for their abuse; and that he is not to 
know whether that from which he has derived the 
profit has been the means of sin? Well, granting 
that it is the abuse and not the use of these drinks 
which is the cause of sin, that it is only where 
they are abused that they are turned to a sinful 
purpose, is it not true that the abuse of them 
exists to a fearful extent, and that the abuse rises 
out of the use of them ; and is it not certain that 
in many cases, there shall be such an abuse as 
shall much more than counterbalance all the good 
that can possibly arise from the use of them? 
There is no mistaking the character of intoxicating 
drinks now-a-days. No one who has his eyes 
open but must see that they have been productive 
of a vast amount of sin; that the moderate use 
of them is calculated to lead to intemperance, see- 
ing that it is by a gradual process from the use 
of them that intemperance results ; that the good 
produced by them is questionable, since it is the 
declaration of those best fitted to judge, that man- 
kind would be much better were such drinks for 
| ever annihilated. And if such be true, and known 
to be so, can those who, for the sake of gain, and 
in the possession of such knowledge, make, or sell, 
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or give those drinks which have such a tendency, 
ani the use of which has so often such an issue, 
not be partakers of the sin which is commit- 
ted? 

Again. We may be partakers of other men’s 
sins by encouraying them in any way, by our ex- 
ample, to be guilty of these sins. 

This opens up to us a vast field for our con- 
sidcration —a field which is too wide fur our tra- 
vellinz over at present. It is a Christian maxim, 
“that if by our conduct we encourage any one to 
act an improper part, even although that conduct 
should not in itself be blame-worthy, we ought to 
deny ourselves for our brother’s sake, and avoid 
the conduct, that we may not be to him the occa- 
sion of stumbling.” We are aware there are per- 
sons to be found bearing the Christian name, who, 
were we to press such a maxim upon them, would 
ask, with an indignant tone, “Are we to deny 
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hilarity than usual, is it wonderful if the child 
should imagine that these drinks have a peculiar 
excellence, and that he should grow up with a 
high esteem for them? And if, imitating the 
example thus set him, he shoxld begin to taste, 
and from tasting should acquire a liking, and still 
proceed onwards till he becomes a drunkard; is 
it not plain, that what the parent may suffer in 
consequence is traceable to himself; that of the 
sin of his child he is a partaker, and that he may 
read his sin in his punishment? How many 
parents have felt the truth of this, and under 
such a thought have been brought in heaviest 
sorrow to the grave! The same might be shown 
in regard to the example which masters show to 
their servants; the example manifested by those 
in official and influential stations to their infe- 
riors ; the example exhibited by professing Chris- 
tians to those around; the example given by 


ourselves what is harmless and a source of enjoy- ! friend to friend. Our space forbids us following 


ment to us, because others abuse it to their in- 
jury? To take the case in hand, for instance, are 
we to give up the use of intoxicating drinks, 
which tend to cheer and comfort us, and which 
we never use to excess, because others go too far, 
ani land in drunkenness?’ At once we answer, 
Yes, most assuredly, if your conduct in any way, 
or to any extent, be the means of leading them 
astray; for if that conduct be the means of lead- 
ing them astray, you become bound by Christian 
principle to avoid it. On this subject it is quite 
possible to sophisticate, and to draw distinctions 
between being the cause of sin, and the occasion 
of it; a distinction which we grant, in some re- 
ferences, to be quite legitimate; and it may be 
argued—with what justice in this case is another 
mitter—that if we are to give up the moderate 
use of intoxicating drinks because others go on 
to intemperance, then, upon the same principles, 
we must deny ourselves liberty of action alto- 
gether, secing there is nothing but may be per- 
verted to sin. Bat allowing the full difference 
between being the cause and the occasion of sin— 
allowing that much that is good in itself has been 
founded on as giving sanction to evil—granting 
that those wishing to find excuse for their own 
conduct in the conduct of others have often sought 
that excuse where it was not to be found—allow- 
ing all this, still it may be, that if any one, by the 
common and unhecessary use of intoxicating 
drinks, encourages others to use them, and if, in 
the use of them, these become drunkards, that 
person shall be a partaker of their sins. 

Take a case. Suppose a parent in the daily 
practice of using such drinks. He presents them 
to friends who visit, as a mark of respect, and a 
token of kindness. He speaks of them as excel- 
lent, praises their quality, and flavor, and taste, 
and assures them that they will do them good. 
If a child sees his parent acting thus, if he no- 
tices—and children are apt observers—that they 
are presented as the best things in the house, and 

had recourse to, if there be a wish for greater 
























this matter into all its ramifications. But ere 
we pass from it, let us entreat those who use in- 
toxicating drinks, even if they should consider 
themselves safe, although of such safety there is, 
alas, too great cause for doubt ; but if they should 
believe themselves safe, let us entreat them to ask 


: themselves, if it be not possible that their use of 


these may be the means of leading some one 
astray, and giving him countenance to continue 
in the use of these drinks till they obtain the 
mastery over him, and hurry him onwards to in- 
temperance. 

Beware, friends, lest in the common use of that 
which intox*<ates, you be partakers of other men’s 
sins. Such has been done to a vast extent; such 
is being done at the present day; such will con- 
tinue to be done so long as these drinks are com- 
monly used. Were all who have fallen from so- 
briety into intemperance, all who are now the 
debased victims of this degrading vice, or, while 
their bodies fill a drundard’s grave, are enduring 
in their souls the drunkard’s doom, were all such 
to stand forth together and to declare the way 
by which they had been led to ruin, by far the 
most would be found to ascribe it to the example 
of those who, although not drunkards themselves, 
yet encouraged them to partake of that which 
proved the fatal source of unspeakable woe. All 
the history of the past convinces us that few, com- 
paratively, in such a case, who have been in the 
habit of commonly using these drinks, would be 
found free from being partakers of other men’s 
sins. If we would avoid such guilt, we must act 
a part which can never be mistaken, and which 
alone can give certainty of freedom from the sin 
of others. We must ourselves abstain. 

Once more. We may become partakers of other 
men’s sins, by not doing what we ought to keep 
them from their commission. 

The principle embodied in this, is applicable to 
us as moving in a limited sphere, or as members 
of a general community. To take the former. If, 
in the common intercourse of life, there be three 
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individuals over whom I have an influence—if 
one of these, by a certain course of conduct, has 
become addicted to a particular sin; if another, 
by a similar course of conduct, is fast verging to- 
wards it; and if a third be only beginning such 
a course, then I have a duty towards each, and it 
is, to use every right means in my power to pre- 


vent them from committing the sin to which that | 
| have ascertained it, to adopt and carry it out. If 


has led, is likely to lead, or is in danger of lead- 
ing. If I do not use these means, and if any one, 
or all of these be guilty of this sin, then of that 
sin I am necessarily a partaker. Nor is it enough 
that I take any plan that may occur or be pro- 
posed for this. How shall 1 best discharge my 
duty? is a question I am bound to ask. If such 
a question be not put by me, if I make no inquiry 
as to how I can best prevent the sin, if, in the 


absence of such inquiry, I follow a plan that is in- | 


effectual, I am still partaker of the sin which has 
been committed, although not altogether, perhaps, 
to the same extent. Similar is my duty as a mem- 
ber of a general community. If there be in that 
community some sin of which many are guilty, to 
the commission of which many more are closely 
verging, and to which, by the general customs of 
the community, a still larger number are in dan- 
ger of being led, it is not sufficient that I act a 
neutral part. If I use no means for the preven- 
tion and cure of the evil, then, though I should 
not fall into it myself, I must be partaker of the 
sin. Not only so, but, as in the former case, I 
am not only bound to seek to stay the progress 
of the sin, but I am bound to inquire as to the 
best possible means of accomplishing an end, and 
to adopt these when they have been discovered. 
And should there be a society of persons leagued 
together for the suppression of the sin which is 
prevalent, a society composed of persons who are 
evidently in earnest as to its suppression, a society 
whose principles are professedly based upon the 
principles of Divine truth, and a society whose 
efforts have been, to no small extent, successful, 
then am I bound to inquire as to the best means 
of surmounting or exterminating the evil; I am 
bound to investigate the plan which they propose, 
and to adopt it, if I find it better than any other, 
and to reject it only if it is proved, on investiga- 
tion, to be unworthy. And in these cases sup- 
posed, my duty extends not only to those who 
have already fallen into the sin, but to those who 
are in danger of doing so; and while the immi- 
nence of the danger in the one case renders the 
prompt discharge of duty the more necessary, the 
fact that in the other case it is more remote, does 
not free from the duty so long as the danger 
exists. 

Apply this to our duty in regard to the sin of 
intemperance. If I find a parallel in the sin, I 
must also find a parallel in the duty. If, then, I 
find one individual of my acquaintance who has 
again and again fallen into intemperance, another 
who is in immediate danger of it, and a third who, 
by using the same drinks in the same way, is, 
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likely to follow, I have a duty to each, and it is 
to use every right means in my power to prevent 
their commission of the sin of drunkenness. If I 
do not use such means, and if they fall into the 
sin, then of that sin I am necessarily a partaker. 
And, as in the former case, it is not enough that 
I follow any plan that may be proposed. I am 
bouné to inquire which is the best, and when I 


I do not, I am still a partaker of their sin if they 
fall into intoxication. 

The same holds in regard to the prevalence of 
intemperance, or the tendency to it in the com- 
munity. It is my duty, and the duty of every 
Christian, to seek the suppression of this sin by 
the best means in our power; and as it is our 
| duty to take the best means in our power, so it 
must be our duty to inquire as to what these means 





are ; and as we find any plan proposed by earnest 
| Christian men for the rooting out of this evil, as 
_ we find them pleading for it upon gospel principles, 
and as they point us to tokens of success by God’s 
blessing upon their labors, we have not done our 
duty till we have calmly, prayerfully, and with- 
out prejudice, examined their principles, plans, 
and procedure, and until, if these are found su- 
perior to any others, we have adopted them, and 
carried them out in practice. Abstainers seek 
nothing more than this, and they feel they are 
only doing their duty in pressing upon Chris- 
tians their conviction that, until they have done 
this, they may be partakers of other men’s sins. 
Scottish Temperance Review. 


CHEAP OCEAN POSTAGE. 


Barnabas Bates has just issued a little pam- 
phlet, in which he urges the policy and propriety 
of cheap ocean postage. His facts and arguments 
are of the most persuasive and convincing charac- 
ter. This, indeed, is a reform that is greatly 
needed. It must come sooner or later. The age 
requires it ; the wants of the people of both worlds 
demand it. Why not apply the same doctrine to 
the ocean as the land? The present rates are 
enormous. Mr. Bates says, that the postage on a 
single letter sent in a mail steamer is twenty-four 
cents. If it weigh over half an ounce, and under 
an ounce, forty-eight cents; if over an ounce, 
ninety-six cents. A letter conveyed by a sailing- 
vessel to Great Britain will cost sixteen cents, 
and when brought from thence to the United 
States, the postage is twenty-two cents. But this 
is not the only tax. On the continent of Europe 
there is an additional inland postage, varying ac- 
cording to the rates exacted by the different go- 
vernments, so that a letter sent to or from France 
or Germany, before it arrives at its place of des- 
tination, is liable to two or three additioual post- 
ages. By a recent treaty with Prussia, the post- 
age to that kingdom has been fixed at thirty cents, 
which is at least six times more than it should be, 
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The postage to France via England, is enormous. 
The charge on a letter weighing half an ounce, 
between Dover and Calais, two ports within sight 
of each other, is thirty-one cents, which, added to 
the charge from New York to Liverpool, is fifty- 
five cents. 

According to recent information, the number 
of transatlantic letters conveyed by steamers and 
sailing vessels, during the past year, was about 
Jour and a half millions, and the postage col- 
lected on them, nearly one million of dollars. 
One fourth of these were mercantile or business 
letters; the other three fourths were letters of 
friendship. Here, then, we see a tax of three- 
quarters of a million of dollars is levied on the 
exercise of the social affections, and paid by the 
most indigent classes of our community. It now 
costs a laboring man nearly the price of a day’s 
work to send a letter and receive an answer to it, 
from his friends in Europe ! 

Let us contrast the difference between inland 
and ocean postage. In Great Britain a letter is 
conveyed to any part of the United Kingdom for 
two cents, and in the United States any distance 
under three thousand miles for three cents ; but a 
letter carried three thousand miles by water, from 
one country to the other, is charged twenty-four 
cents; and if it weigh a fraction over an ounce it 
must pay quadruple this rate, or ninety-six cents. 

These are, indeed, startling and telling facts, 
and they cannot be too widely circulated, or too 
earnestly commented upon. The subject is one 
that appeals to the best feelings of our nature. 
According to the official returns, there were up- 
wards of two millions of foreigners in this coun- 
try in 1850. The number of the relatives and 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic may also 
be caunted by millions. How important, then, 
that the postage on letters should be reduced to 
the lowest possible point.—Denn. Inquirer. 


THE SOLITARY WORSHIPPER. 


A single member of the Society of the Friends in Bos- 
ton, is said to have gone to their place of worship for 
some years after all his fellow worshippers were dead. 


Alone and silent there he sat, 
Within the house of prayer; 

Where once with him his brethren met, 
In silent worship there. 


They all had gone; the young and old 
Were gathered to the dead ; 

He saw no more their friendly looks, 
He heard no more their tread. 


Yet still he loved, as came the day 
When they were wont to meet, 

To tread the old familiar way, 
And take his ‘customed seat. 


Plain was the place, an humble hall, 
In which he sat alone ; 

The show of forms, the pride of art, 
To him were all unknown. 
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No organ pealed its solemn notes, 
No choir the stillness broke, 
No preacher read the sacred page, 

Or to his hearer spoke. 


He needed not these outward things 
To wake the reverend mind, 

For other ends than such as this, 
They seemed to him designed. 


In silence, gathered to himself, 
The spirit he implored ; 

And without speech or outward sign, 
The Father he adored. 


And to his mind was opened then 
The meaning of the word, 

“ Ask and receive,” “ seek ye, and find” 
The spirit of the Lord. 


That spirit strengthened and consoled, 
And gave him inward sight; 

And on his lonely, darkened path, 
It threw a heavenly light. 


No more alone! For he had come 
To Zion’s holy hill ; 

The city of the Living God, 
That saints and angels fill, 


The elders there, with silver locks, 
The sistess’ modest grace, 

The young in all their innocence, 
With glory filled the place. 


No cloud of sorrow or of care 
A soul had ever known, 

That in that happy band he saw, 
Nor felt it e’er alone. 


Their !ooks of peace, and love unchanged, 
Assured his trembling sou! ; 

And bade him banish every fear, 
And every doubt control. 


With them again as when on earth 
He held communion sweet, 

And, by their sympathy, was made, 
For heayen’s own worship meet. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Africa, 
from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the 17th, 
bringing English dates to the 4th inst. 


Enotanp.—The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
has issued a report in favor of a decimal currency. 

A Birmingham house has received an order to 
coin 700 tons of copper into coinage of the new 
French Empire. 

The papers announce the death of the Countess 
of Lovelace, only daughter of Lord Byron, in the 
37th year of her age. 

Hind, the distinguished astronomer at Re- 
gent’s Park, London, on the 16th of last month, dis- 
covered another planet, the seventh first seen by 
him, and the twenty-first now known to exist be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. The new planet, when 
first found, was in the constellation Taurus, and i:s 
Right Ascension and Declination were, on 
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Tuere is to bea new trial of the Achilli case. 
France.—On the evening of the Ist inst., the 
Corps Legislatif aunounced the following result of 
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the votes in regard to the re-establishment of the 
Empire. Ayes, 7,864,189; Noes, 253,145; Null, 
63,326. 

The Corps Legislatif then proceeded to St. Cloud 
and announced to Louis Napoleon his election as 
Emperor, under the title of Napoleon 3d. On the 
following day, the Empire was formally p:oclaimed 
at the Hotel de Ville. 

General Rybinski, the distinguished Polish Gene- 
tal, has forwarded an address to the Emperor, say- 
ing that the Poles will range under his banner, 
should France renew her wars. 

Unusually high freshets had occurred in the 
Loire, Moselle, Seine, and several other rivers in 
France. 


Sparn.—The Spanish Government has suspended 
all the opposition journals and imprisoned their edi- 
tors. The only political papers allowed to appear 
in Madrid, are the official Gazette and the Ministe- 
rial Journal Espana. 


PortucaL —Progress had been made toward a 
settlement of the difficulties between the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of Portugal. The Post Office 
Reform has been followed vp by other measures 
regulating the public granaries, fisheries, &c. 


Sicity.—Two shocks of earthquake were expe- 
rienced on the morning of the 8th inst., at Reggio, 
in Sicily. Two shocks were felt the following Jay 
at Cosenza. The eruption of tna continues, and 
a new crater had opened, from whicha stream of 
lava was flowing in the direction of Zafferano. 


SwitzeRLanp.—An order of the State of Ticino, 
dated 19th ult., suppresses the Order of Capuchins 
in the Canton. 


Turxey.—There have been violent storms of late 
in the Black Sea and beyond the Dardanelles. 
Twenty-five vessels have been wrecked in the for 
mer, and eighteen Government vessels stranded in 
the latter, of which seven have been got afloat again 
by the aid of steamers. 

The Government, in addition to the measures it 
had adopted for promoting education in different 
parts of the Empire, had sent a number of profes- 
sors and substitutes to establish schools in Bosnia. 
The impe:ial troops had gained some more advan- 
tages over the rebel Druses, at Hauran, near Da- 
mascus, 


Inpta.—The news of the capture of Prome by the 
British forces, is confirmed. The campaign is con- 
sidered as viitually at an end, and orders were daily 
expected from the seat of Governmeut, for the for- 
mal annexation of Pegu to British India. 


Caina.—News from Chinato 8mo. 23d, have 
been received. Tien-teh, the leader of the rebels, 
bas fallen into the hands of the government, and the 
rebellion is considered as at an end. 

Mexico.—Dates from the City of Mexico to the 
26th ult., have been received, 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs publishes a cir- 
— forbidding the landing of ¢trangers in the Re- 
public. 

The port of Altala has been closed, and the intro- 
duction of goods forbidden under pain of forfeit- 
ure. 

The insurgent forces were increasing. Four thou- 
sand men with twenty two pieces of artillery, had 
moved against the evolutionists at Guadalajara. 

A proposition has been made to the Mexican 
Government, by individuals, to make the railroad 
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over the Isthmus of Tehuantepec for the sum o 
$10,000,000, payable to them in Mexican bonds, 
which are afterwards to be settled by the proceeds 
of the road. 

The Gov :nment looks favorably on this proposi. 
tion, and has positively rejected every other hither- 
to made. 

Botivia.—Late advices state that Bolivia is oc- 
cupied with a scheme fr opening its vast resources 
to the Atlantic, by means of some of its rivers tri- 
butery to the Amazon. This scheme, if completed, 
will be of great benefit to the commerce of the 
world, 


Domestic.—On the 18th inst, Lake Ontario was 
visited by one of the severest stoims that has ever 
been known at that place. The wind wes from the 
north-west, of terrific violence, and accompanied 
by squalls of snow. It was feared that much dam- 
age would be done to the shipping on the Lake. 


Coxerrss.—No business of importance has been 
transacted in either House of Congress, during the 
past week. 


Senate.—On the 14th, a petition was presented, 
asking Congress to interfere to prevent American 
citizens abroad from being compelled to observe 
certain forms of religious worship, against their con- 
scientious convictions. ; 

The petition was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

So much of the’President’s Message as relates to 
Commerce, Foreign Relations, Finance, Military 
Affairs, Indian Affairs, and the Public Lands, were 
appropriately referred. as 

On the 15th, a bill was passed authorizing the 
expenditure of the sum appropriated for completing 
the survey of the Gilaand Rio Grande rivers, below 
El Paso, and to pay expenses already incurred on 
said survey. 

The Kentucky election case was discussed, and 
again pelptend, ; 

On the 16th, the joint resolution authorizing the 
President to confer the rank of Lieutenant General 
by brevet, for meritorious services, was taken up, 
and after some verbal amendments, was postpon d 
to the 20th. 

‘The remainder of the session was consumed in 
the discussion of the Kentucky election case. 

On the 20th the resignation of Senator King of 
the Presidency of the Senate, was tendered and ac- 
cepted. 

The Kentucky e'ection case was then taken up, 
and after considerable debate thereon, the vote was 
taken, which resulted in favor of ——-— Dixon, who 
was therenpon declared duly elected. Ayes 27; 
Noes 16. 


Hovse or Representatives.—The session of 
the 14th inst., was occupied in the consideration of 
resolutions to refer the various branches of the Pre- 
sident’s Message to the proper committees. The 
debate was continued on the 16th. 

On the 17th, the House took up and passed the 
Senate bill, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue registers on enrolments to wrecked vessels 
of foreign build, when purchased and repaired by 
American citizens, and when the repairs equal 
three-fourths of the original cost of the vessel. 

The Senate bill to amend the Act of 8th mo. last, 
in relation to an appropriation for continuing the 
Mexican Boundary, was passed, after which the 
House adjourned to the 20th. 
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